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CHAPTER LIX. JOE THOROUGHBUNG’S 


WEDDING. 


|| WHILE some men die others are marry- 
jing. While the funeral dirge was pealing 
{ sadly at Tretton, the joyful marriage-bells 
were ringing both at Buntingford and 
Buston. Joe Thoroughbung, dressed all in 
| his best, was about to carry off Molly 
| Annesley to Rome, previous to settling 
down to a comfortable life of. hunting 
and brewing in his native town. Miss 
Thoroughbung sent her compliments to 
? Mrs.Annesley. Would her brother be there? 
She thought it probable that Mr. Prosper 
\ would not be glad to see her. She had 
longed, by the way, to substitute “‘ Peter ” 
4) for Mr. Prosper, but abstained. In such 
case she would deny herself the pleasure of 
 “ seeing Joe turned off.” Then an embassy 
} was sent to the Hall. The two younger 
girls went with the object of inviting 
Uncle Prosper,—but with a desire at their 
| hearts that Uncle Prosper might not come. 
“T presume the family at Buntingford will 
be represented ?” Uncle Prosper had asked. 
“Somebody will come, I suppose,” said 
| Fanny. Then Uncle Prosper had sent 
down a pretty jewelled ring, and said that 
he would remain in his room. His health 
hardly permitted of his being present with 
advantage. So it was decided that Miss 
Thoroughbung should come, and everyone 
felt that she would be the troubling spirit, 
if not at the ceremony—at the banquet 
which would be given afterwards. 

Miss Thoroughbung was not the only 
obstacle, had the whole been known. 
Young Soames, the son of the attorney 
with whom Mr. Prosper had found it so 
evil a thing to have to deal, was to act as 
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Joe’s best man. Mr. Prosper learned this | 


probably from Matthew, but he never 
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spoke of it to the family. It was a sad¥ 
disgrace in his eyes that any Soames } 


should have been so far mixed up with 
the Prosper blood. Young Algy Soames 
was in himself a very nice sort of young 
fellow, who liked a day’s hunting when he 
could be spared out of his father’s office, 
and whose worst fault was that he wore 
loud cravats. But he was an abomination 
to Mr. Prosper,—who had never seen 


him. As it was, he carried himself very f 


mildly on this occasion. 


“Tt’s a pity we're not to have two mar- 


riages at the same time,” said Mr, Crab- 


tree, a clerical wag from the next parish. } 


“Don’t you think so, Mrs, Annesley?” 


Mrs. Annesley was standing close by, as } 
was also Miss Thoroughbung, but she | 
made no answer to the appeal. People | 


who understood anything knew that Mrs. 
Annesley would not be gratified by such 
an allusion. 
who understood nothing. 


“The old birds never pair so readily as | 


the young ones,” said Miss Thoroughbung. 
“Old! Who talks of being old?” said 
Mr. Crabtree. ‘ My friend Prosper is 


quite a boy. There’s a good time coming, f 


and I hope you'll give way yet, Miss 
Thoroughbung.” 


But Mr. Crabtree was a man 
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Then they were all marshalled on their | 


way to church. It is quite out of my 
power to describe the bride’s dress,—or 
those of the bridesmaids. 
bride’s sisters, and two of his sisters. An 


They were the | 


attempt had been made to induce Florence } 
Mountjoy to come down, but it had been | 
unsuccessful. Things had gone so far} 
now at Cheltenham that Mrs. Mountjoy | 
had been driven to acknowledge that, if 
Florence held to her project for three } 
years, she should be allowed to marry Harry | 
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Annesley. But she had accompanied this 
permission by many absurd restrictions. 
Florence was not to see him, at any rate 
during the first year. But she was to see 
Mountj»y Scarborough if he came to 
Cheltenham. Florence declared this to be 
impossible, but as the Buston marriage 
took place just at this moment, she could 
not have her way in everything. Joe 
drove up to the church with Algy Soames, 
it not having been thought discreet that he 
should enter the parsonage on that morn- 
ing, though he had been there nearly 
every day through the winter. ‘I declare 
here he is,” said Miss Thoroughbung 
very loudly. “I never thought he’d have 
the courage at the last moment.” 

“T wonder how a certain gentleman 
would have felt when it came to his last 
moment,” said Mr. Crabtree. 

Mrs. Annesley took to weeping bitterly, 
which seemed to be unnecessary, as she 
had done nothing but congratulate herself 
since the match had first been made, and 
had rejoiced greatly that one of her 
nuriirous brood should have been “ put 
into such a haven of rest.” 

“My dear Mrs. Annesley,” said Mrs 
Crabtree, consoling her in that she would 
not be far removed from her child, “ you 
can almost see the brewery chimneys from 
the church tower.” Those who knew the 
two ladies well, were aware that there was 
some little slur intended by the allusion 
to brewery chimneys. Mrs. Crabtree’s 
girl had married the third son of Sir 
Reginald Rattlepate. The Rattlepates 
were not rich, and the third son was not 
inclined to earn his bread. 

“Thank goodness, yes,” said Mrs, An- 
nesley through her tears. ‘ Whenever I 
shall see them I shall know that there’s 
an income coming out with the smoke.” 

The boys were home from school for the 
occasion. ‘ Molly, there’s Joe coming after 
you,” said the elder. 

“Tf he gives you a kiss now you needn’t 
pretend to mind,” said the other. 

‘*My darling,—my own one, that so 
soon will be my own no longer,” said the 
father, as he made his way into the vestry 
to put on his surplice. 

“Dear papa!” It was the only word 
the bride said as she walked in at the 
church door, and prepared to make her way 
up the nave at the head of her little bevy. 
They were all very bright as they stood 
there before the altar, but the brightest 
spot among them all was Algy Soames’s 
blues netktie. Joe for the moment was 





much depressed, and thought nothing of 
the last run in which he had distinguished 
himself ;—but nevertheless he held up his 
head well as a man and a brewer. 

“Dont’ee take on so,” Miss Thorough- 
bung said to Mrs. Annesley at the last 
moment. ‘ He'll give her plenty to eat and 
to drink, and will never do her a morsel 
ofharm.” Joe overheard this, and wished 
that his aunt was back at Marmaduke 
Lodge. 

Then the marriage was over, and they 
all trooped into the vestry to sign the 
book. ‘You can’t get out of that now,” 
said Mrs. Crabtree to Joe. 

“T don’t want. I have got the fairest 
girl in these parts for my wife, and as I 
believe the best young woman.” This he 
said with a spirit for which Mrs, Crabtree 
had not given him credit, and Algy Soames 
heard him and admired his friend from 
behind his blue necktie. And one of the girls 
heard it, and cried tears of joy as she told 
her sister afterwards in the bedroom. ‘Oh, 
what a darling he is,” Molly had said 
amidst her own sobbing. Joe stood an 
inch higher among them all because of 
that word. 

Then came the breakfast, that dullest, 
saddest hour of all. To feed heavily 
about twelve in the morning is always a 
nuisance,—a nuisance so abominable that 
it should be avoided under any other cir- 
cumstances than a wedding in your own 
family. But that wedding-breakfast,when 
it does come, is the worst of all feeding. 
The smart dresses and bare shoulders seen 
there by daylight, the handing people in 
and out among the seats, the very nature 
of the food, made up of chicken and sweets 
and flummery, the profusion of champagne, 
not sometimes of the very best on such an 
occasion ;—and then the speeches! They 
fall generally to the lot of some middle- 
aged gentlemen, who seem always to have 
been selected for their incapacity. But 
there is a worse trouble yet remaining— 
in the unnatural repletion which the sight 
even of so much food produces, and the fact 
that your dinner for that day is destroyed 
utterly. 

Mr. Crabtree and the two fathers made 
the speeches, over and beyond that which 
was made by Joe himself. Joe’s father 
was not eloquent. He brewed, no doubt, 
good beer, without a taste in it beyond 
malt aud hops. No man in the county 
brewed better beer. But he couldn’t make 
a speech. He got up, dressed in a big 
white waistcoat, and a face as red as his 
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son’s hunting-coat, and said that he hoped 
his boy would make a good husband. All 
he could say was that being a lIcver had 
not helped to make hima good brewer. 
Perhaps when Molly Annesley was brought 
nearer to Buntingford, Joe mightn’t spend 
so much of his time in going to and fro. 
Perhaps Mrs. Joe might not demand so 
much of his attention. This was the 
great point he made, and it was received 
well by all but the bride, who whispered 
to Joe that if he thought that he was to be 
among the brewing-tubs from morning to 
night he’d find he was mistaken. Mr. 
Annesley threw a word or two of feeling 
into his speech, as is usual with the father 
of the young lady, but nobody seemed to 
care much for that. Mr. Crabtree was 
facetious with the ordinary wedding jests 
—as might have been expected, seeing he 
had been present at every wedding in the 
county for the last twenty years. The 
elderly ladies laughed good-humouredly, 
and Mrs. Crabtree was heard to say that 
the whole affair would have been very tame 
but that Mr. Crabtree had “carried it all 
off.” But in truth, when Joe got up the 
fun of the day had commenced, for Miss 
Thoroughbung, though she kept her chair, 
was able to utter as many words as her 
nephew. “I’m sure I’m very much obliged 
to you for what you've all been saying.” 

“So you ought, sir, for you have heard 
more good of yourself than you'll ever hear 
again.” 

“Then I’m the more obliged to you. 
What my people have said about my being 
so long upon the road——” 

“That’s only just what you have told 
them at the brewery. Nobody knows 
where you have been.” 

“ Molly can tell you all about that.” 

“T can’t tell them anything,” Molly said 
in a whisper. 

“ But it comes only once in a man’s life- 
time,” continued Joe; “and I dare say if 
we knew all about the governor when he 
was of my age, which 1 don’t remember 
he was as spooney as anyone.” 

“T only saw him once for six months 
before he was married,” said Mrs, Thorough- 
bung in a funereal voice. 

“‘ He’s made up for it since,” said Miss 
Thoroughbung. 

‘Tm sure I’m very proud to have got 
such a young lady to have come and joined 
her lot with mine,” continued Joe; “ and 
nobody can think more about his wife’s 
family than I do.” 

“ And all Buston,” said the aunt. 





“ Yes, and all Buston.” 

“Tm sure we're all sorry that the bride’s 
uncle, from Buston Hall, has not been able 
to come here to-day. You ought to say 
that, Joe.” 

“Yes, I do say it. I'm very sorry that 
Mr. Prosper isn’t able to be here.” 

“ Perhaps Miss Thoroughbung can tell us 
something about him,” said Mr. Crabtree. 

“Me! I know nothing special. When 
I saw him last he was in good health. I 
did nothing to make him keep his bed. 
Mrs. Crabtree seems to think that I have 
got your uncle in my. keeping, Molly. 
I beg to say that I’m not responsible.” 

It must be allowed that amidst such free 
conversation it was difficult for Joe to shine 
as an orator. But, as he had no such ambi- 
tion, perhaps the interruptions only served 
him. But Miss Thoroughbung’s witticism 
did throw a certain damp over the wedding- 
breakfast. It was perhaps to have been 
expected that the lady should take her 
revenge forthe injury done to her. It 
was the only revenge that she did take. 
She had been ill-used, she thought, and 
yet she had not put Mr. Prosper to a 
shilling of expense. And there was present 
to her a feeling that the uncle had, at the 
last moment, been debarred from comply- 
ing with her small requests in favour of 
Miss Tickle and the ponies, on behalf of 
the young man who was now sitting 
opposite to her, and that the good things 
coming from Buston Hall were to be made 
to flow in the way of the Annesleys gene- 
rally rather than in her way. She did not 
regret them very much, and it was not in 
her nature to be bitter ; but still all those 
little touches about Mr. Prosper were 
pleasant to her, and were, of course, un- 
pleasant to the Annesleys. Then, it will 
be said, she should not have come te 
partake of a breakfast in Mr. Annesley’s 
dining-room. That is a matter of taste, 
and perhaps Miss Thoroughbung’s taste was 
not altogether refined. 

Joe’s speech came to an end, and with 
it his aunt’s remarks. But as she left the 
room she said a few words to Mr. Annesley. 
“Don’t suppose that I am angry ;—not in 
the least ; certainly not with you or Harry. 
Td do him a good turn to-morrow if I 
could ;—and so for the matter of that I 
would to his uncle. But you can’t expect 
but what a woman should have her feelings 
and express them.” - Mr. Annesley, on the 
other hand, thought it strange that a 
woman in such a position should express 
her feelings. 
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Then at last came the departure. Molly 
was taken up into her mother’s room and 
cried over for the last time. ‘I know that 
I’m an old fool.” 

‘Oh, mamma; now, dearest mamma!” 

“ A good husband is the greatest bless- 
ing that Heaven can send a girl, and I do 
think that he is good and sterling.” 

“ He is, mamma, he is. I know he is.” 

“And when that woman talks about 
brewery chimneys, I know what a comfort 
it is that there should be chimneys, and 
that they should be near. Brewery chim- 
neys are better than a do-nothing scamp 
that can’t earn a meal for himself or his 
children. And when I see Joe with his 
pink coat on going to the meet, I thank 
God that my Molly has got a lad that can 
work hard, and ride his own horses, and 
go out hunting with the best of them.” 

«Oh, mamma, I do like to see him then. 
He is handsome.” 

“TI would not have anything altered. 
But,—but,—_—-_ Oh, my child, you are 
going away.” 

“ As Mrs. Crabtree says, I sha’n’t be far.” 

“No,no! But you won’t be all mine. 
The time will come when you'll think of 
your girls in the same way. You haven’t 
done a thing that I haven’t seen and known 
and pondered over; you haven’t worn a 
skirt but what it has been dear to me; 
you haven’t uttered a prayer but what I 
have heard it as it went up to Heaven. 
I hope he says his prayers.” 

*‘1’m sure he does,” said Molly, with 
confidence more or less well founded. 

‘Now go, and leave me here. I’msuch 
an old stupid that I can’t help crying ; and 
if that woman was to say anything more 
to me about the chimneys, I should give 
her a bit of my mind.” 

Then Molly went down with her travel- 
ling-hat on, looking twice prettier than she 
had done during the whole of the morning 
ceremonies. It is, I suppose, on the bride- 
groom’s behalf that the bride is put forth 
in all her best looks just as she is about to 
become, for the first time, exclusively his 
own. Molly on the present occasion was 
very pretty, and Joe was very proud. It 
was not the least of his pride that he, 
feeling himself to be not quite as yet 
removed from the “Bung” to the 
“Thorough,” had married into a family 
by which his ascent might be matured. 

And then, as they went, came the 
normal shower of rice, to he picked up in 
the course of the next hour by the vicarage 
fowls, and not by the London beggars, and 





the air was darkened by a storm of old 
shoes. In London, white satin slippers 
are the fashion. But Buston and Bunting- 
ford combined could not afford enough of 
such missiles ; and, from the hands of the 
boys, black shoes, and boots too, were 
thrown freely. ‘“ There go my best pair,” 
said one of the boys, as the chariot was 
driven off, “and I don’t mean to let them 
lie there.” Then the boots were recovered 
and taken up to the bedroom. 

Now that Molly was gone, Harry’s affairs 
became paramount at Buston. After all, 
Harry was of superior importance to Molly, 
though those chimneys at Buntingford 
could probably give a better income than 
the acres belonging to the park. But 
Harry was to be the future Prosper of the 
county, to assume at some future time 
the family name; and there was un- 
doubtedly present to them all at the 
parsonage a feeling, that Harry Annesley 
Prosper would loom in future years a bigger 
squire than the parish bad ever known 
before. He had got a fellowship, which no 
Prosper had ever done ; and he had the 
look and tone of a man who had lived in 
London, which had never belonged to the 
Prospers generally. And he was to bring 
a wife, with a good fortune, and one of 
whom a reputation for many charms had 
preceded her. And Harry, having been 
somewhat under a cloud for the last six 
months, was now emerging from it brighter 
than ever. Even Uncle Prosper could not 
do without him. That terrible Miss 
Thoroughbung had thrown a gloom over 
Buston Hall, which could only be removed, 
as the squire himself had felt, by the 
coming of the natural heir. Harry was 
indispensable, and was no longer felt by 
anyone to be a burden. 

It was now the end of March. Old 
Mr. Scarborough was dead and buried, and 
Mountjoy was living at Tretton. Nothing 
had been heard of his coming up to London. 
No rushing to the card-tables had been 
announced. That there were to be some 
terribly internecine law contests between 
him and Augustus had been declared in 
many circles, but of this nothing was known 
at the Buston Rectory. Harry had been 
one day at Cheltenham, and had been 
allowed to spend the best part of an hour 
with his sweetheart ; but this permission 
had been given on the understanding that 
he was not to come again, and now for a 
month he had abstained. Then had come 
his uncle’s offer, that generous offer under 
which Harry was to bring his wife to 
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Buston Hall, and live there during half the 
year ; and to receive an increased allowance 
for his maintenance during the other half. 
As he thought of his ways and means he 
fancied that they would be almost rich, 
She would have five hundred a year, 
and he as much; and an established 
home would be provided for them. Of all 
these good things he had written to 
Florence, but had not yet seen her since 
the offer had been made. Her answer had 
not been as propitious as it might be, and 
it was absolutely necessary that he should 
go down to Cheltenham and settle things. 
The three years had in his imagination been 
easily reduced to one, which was still as he 
thought an impossible time for waiting. 
3y degrees it came down to six months in 
his imagination, and now to three, resulting 
in an idea that they might be easily married 
early in June, so as to have the whole of 
the summer before them for their wedding 
tour. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, “I shall be off 
to-morrow.” 

“ To Cheltenham ?” 

“Yes, to Cheltenham, What is the 
good of waiting? I think a girl may be 
too obedient to her mother.” 

“Tt is a fine feeling which you will be 
glad to remember that she possessed.” 

“ Supposing that you had declared that 
Molly shouldn’t have married Joe Thorough- 
bung ?” : 

“Molly has got a father,” said Mrs, 
Annesley. 

“ Suppose she had none.” 

“T cannot suppose anything so horrible.” 

“Or if you and he had joined together 
to forbid Molly.” 

“ But we didn’t.” 

“T think a girl may carry it too far,” 
said Harry. “ Mrs. Mountjoy has com- 
mitted herself to Mountjoy Scarborough, 
and will not go back from her word. He 
has again come to the fore, and out of a 
ruined man has appeared as the rich pro- 
prietor of Tretton. Of course the mother 
hangs on to him still.” 

** You don’t think Florence will change?” 

“ Not in the least. I’m not a bit afraid 
of Mountjoy Scarborough and all his pro- 
peity. But I can see that she may be 
subjected to much annoyance from which I 
ought to extricate her.” 

“What can you do, Harry ?” 

“Go and tell her so. Make her under- 
stand that she should put herself into my 
hands at once, and that I could protect her.” 

“Take her away from her mother by 
force!” said Mrs. Annesley with horror. 


“If she were once married her mother 
would think no more about it. I don’t 
believe that Mrs. Mountjoy has any special 
dislike to me. She thinks of her own 
nephew, and as long as Florence is Florence 
Mountjoy there will be for her the chance. 
I know that he has no chance ; and I don’t 
think that I ought to leave her there to be 
bullied for some endless period of time. 
Think of three years ;—of dooming a girl 
to live three years without ever seeing her 
lover! There is an absurdity about it 
which is revolting. I shall go down to- 
morrow and see if I cannot put a stop to 
it.” To this the mother could make no 
objection, though she could express no 
approval of a project under which Florence 
was to be made to marry without her 
mother’s consent. 


HEBRIDEAN FISH, FLESH, AND 
FOWL. 

Foremost among the delights of a quiet. 
cruise along the unfrequented shores and 
sea-lochs, and among the isles of our own 
North-west, comes the never ending interest 
of the living creatures, which haunt these 
lonely and silent regions, so rarely trodden 
by foot of man. 

There are sea-lochs which penetrate into 
the very heart of clustering mountains, 
whose dark crags overhang the waters, 
occasionally dropping great fragments, 
which shy seals discover, and appropriate 
as pleasant couches, whereon to lie and 
bask undisturbed in the sunlight. Other 
arms of the sea form winding fiords which 
have worked their way in endless ramifi- 
cations in and out of the soft, yielding peat- 
moss of which some of the isles are almost 
wholly composed, and in which shallow 
fresh-water lochs and bays, which are almost 
like sca-rivers, blend in an inextricable 
confusion. It seems to denote some talent 
on the part of the fishes to remember 
whether they belong to the fresh-water 
pools or to the brine. 

Even the dullest and most monotonous of 
these shores acquire a fascination from the 
opportunities they afford us of becoming 
acquainted with birds and beasts and 
fishes which have here sought a safe 
asylum from one at least of their natural 
enemies—the common foe, who calls him- 
self lord of creation. As concerns inter- 
tribal warfare, that, I suppose, goes on 
ceaselessly, in all waters and on all shores. 

As regards the seal, of whom I spoke 
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that he is now wary indeed, and shuns all 
haunts of men. So you must row very 
silently and gently if you would steal upon 
him unawares, and watch him sunning 
himself on some isolated rock, from which 
he can keep a good look-out all round. If 
he is in an active mood, he travels over the 
rocks with wonderful velocity by a succes- 
sion of jerks, wriggling as he moves, and 
displaying the most wonderful flexibility 
of spine. In the water he is an active and 
graceful swimmer, strong and swift. 

Should he detect the approach of his 
visitor he instantly dives, and swims an 
almost incredible distance ere he again 
shows his black head above water. This 
talent is partly due to the singular delibera- 
tion with which he breathes. About two 
minutes elapse between each breath, even 
when he is basking on dry rocks, and of 
course this power serves him in good stead 
when diving. 

Another marked peculiarity is that 
singular taste which induces him to 
swallow stones of quite a large size. This 
he does to such an amazing extent, that 
some seals which have been shot have been 
found to contain quite a gravel-bed. It 
really seems as if they took in ballast. 
Perhaps otherwise their thick inner coating 
of blubber might keep them afloat against 
their will. 

That comfortable oily lining costs them 
very dear, seal-oil being so highly prized 
as to offer almost as great an inducement 
for their capture as does the silvery coat 
of smooth oily fur which underlies their 
rough grey hair, and which, when that 
bristly hair has been plucked out, has con- 
siderable market value, though not to be 
compared with that of the fur-seal to which 
we are indebted for our beautiful soft 
brown seal-skin coats. 

Our British seal, the Phoca vitulina, 
is totally distinct from this denizen of 
the warm southern oceans, which bears 
the name of Otary Falklandica. Otary 
because it possesses an external ear, and 
Falklandica because it chiefly haunts the 
shores of the Falkland and South Shetland 
Isles. Like its British cousins it protects 
its silky brown fur with an outer great- 
coat of brownish-grey hair—very soft hair, 
however, and much finer than the rugged 
garment of the Phoca. 

Many of our coats are made from the 
fur of the sea-otter (Lutra marina), which 
is a native of Behring’s Straits, twice the 
size of the common otter; its fur is a rich 
black, tinted with brown. 





Shy and wary as the seals of our shores 
have now become, we may sometimes con- 
trive to get very near them, as we sail 
silently, close inshore, on some blue 
sea-loch, keeping as near as we dare 
venture to its dark rocks, fringed with 
golden sea-weed, and left bare by the 
receding waters. There we may sometimes 
surprise a whole family of seals, of several 
generations—grandparents, children, and 
grandchildren, perhaps including a nursing 
mother and her baby. 

The mother seal has but one anuual 
addition to her family (possibly, however, 
she may have twins). She seeks the most 
secluded spot she can discover, and then 
comes ashore to give birth to her little 
one, which almost immediately after its 
birth takes quite naturally to the water. 

The young seals are of so dark a colour 
that ata first glance we can scarcely dis- 
tinguish them from the dark dry sea-wrack 
on which they lie. They distinguish us, 
however, fast enough, and glide quickly 
into the cool green waves. 

Strange to say, however, they can some- 
times be lured back by music, for all their 
senses are wonderfully acute, and that of 
hearing seems to be unusually well developed. 
The sound of a bell on a passing vessel, or in 
some sea-board chapel, often attracts them, 
and they will even brave the dreaded 
human presence for the sake of some 
attractive melody. 

We often tested this curious fact, and 
purposely sung wild choruses, or played 
old Scotch tunes on an accordion, just for 
the pleasure of watching the black shining 
heads rise above the water as these music- 
loving creatures swam in the wake of our 
galley. 

I spoke just now of the dark colour of 
young seals. Strange to say they become 
as grey as human beings in their advancing 
years, and a patriarchal seal is sometimes 
as silvery as an old grandfather. 

Such a one attracted our attention one 
day, lying on the dark rocks at the foot of 
some high cliffs. We all with one accord 
agreed that it must be a poor sheep, which 
had been browsing on the verge of the 
crag and had fallen over. The nearer we 
approached the more convinced we all were 
that this was the case, even the experienced 
eyes of our older sportsmen being deceived ; 
so we determined to put off a boat, and 
rescue the patient sufferer which lay so still 
and helpless, only from time to time turn- 
ing its head uneasily at our approach. It 
was not till we were within a stone’s 
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throw that the venerable seal condescended 
to arise, gazed at us in calm surprise, and 
then with a wriggle and plunge disappeared 
into the water, leaving us all staring in 
blank amazement. 

Although so wary and watchful in fleeing 
from the presence of man, a seal is by no 
means a coward, Knowing discretion to 
be the better part of valour, he wisely 
avoids an encounter when he can do s0; 
but, if wounded and compelled to meet a 
foe at close quarters, a grip from his 
powerful jaws proves him to be by no means 
a defenceless victim. 

I am told that in olden days seals were 
considered an excellent substitute for fat 
beef. Being carnivorous—or rather, fish- 
ivorous— their flesh must, however, be 
more akin to pork, and so would possess a 
pleasant savour of forbidden dainties, 
inasmuch as pork was to every true Celt 
as dire an abomination as to the Hebrew 
orthe Mahommedan. So the Highlanders 
cured seal-hams, and found them excellent. 
Even in the present day I am told that in 
the Orkney Isles young seals are esteemed 
a great delicacy. 

Whale used also to be eaten in the 
Western Isles. It was considered coarse 
food, but then it was somewhat of ararity, 
as such visitors were not very common in 
the Hebrides. Great was the excitement 
in Skye, a few years ago, when a great whale, 
sixty feet long, swam unsuspectingly right 
up Loch Scavaig, and there found himself 
so bewildered in the labyrinth of great black 
rocks that he ran right ashore, and flopped 
about in the vain struggle to escape, 
lashing the sea and overturning huge 
stones in his despair, and all the time (so 
say the fishers) roaring like an enraged bull, 
and awakening the ghostly echoes of the 
dark Cuchullins. For three days and 
nights did the poor whale battle with his 
rocky prison. Then the natives assembled, 
and having finally despatched him, set to 
work in wild excitement to carry off the 
blubber from the valuable prize. But 
little of this royal fish was left for Her 
Majesty, but we may be sure that, had she 
been consulted, she would have rejoiced 
to know how many lowly homes were 
illuminated through long winter nights by 
the unwonted supply of oil, although so vast 
an amount was wasted that the troubled 
sea all round was smoothed and calmed for 
many days. But weeks elapsed ere the un- 
fragrant memory of this horrible dissection 
passed away from the beautiful sea-loch. 

Further north, where these mighty 





monsters abound, whale-beef was formerly 
a recognised item in the victualling of 
ships. Fifty pounds of whale is recorded 
as an item in the provisioning of the vessel 
in which the Maid of Norway was sent to 
Britain. Porpoises were also in much 
repute at that time; indeed, they figured 
at royal banquets — for instance, at the 
coronation of Queen Catherine of France, 
wife of Henry the Fifth, where the bill 
of fare included porpoise garnished with 
minnows! Another dainty bill of fare 
records that swans, cranes, and sea-gulls, 
flavoured with spices, were eaten with 
bread sweetened with honey. 

It is curious to note how often the food 
of one man is hateful to his neighbour. 
The Fijian—who, till within the last ten 
years or so, has esteemed human flesh 
the most excellent of meats, and whose 
daintiest bread is a preparation of putrid 
pulp, the smell of which sickens a European 
while yet a great way off—considers our 
British predilection for stale cheese to be 
simply disgusting. And the Japanese, while 
delighting in slices cut from the living carp 
which forms the centre-piece at his great 
banquets, wonders how any human being 
can bring himself to swallow milk ! 

So, in a mild degree, we find capricious 
preferences and prejudices, for and against 
divers foods, even amongst our own out- 
lying isles, whose people have each their 
peculiar notions as to what fish are good 
for food. Some will eat skate, some dog- 
fish, some like limpets and razor-fish, 
and others prefer fishy cormorant. As a 
matter of course, those who reject certain 
meats despise those who partake of them. 

On one point, however, I believe all 
agree—uamely, in their abhorrence of 
eels, which they look upon as a sort of 
water-serpent. To this day the prejudice 
exists, and though large quantities of 
great conger-eels are caught on the Argyll- 
shire coast and elsewhere, they are all 
despatched to London, with very much the 
same feeling as a Mahommedan servant 
providesan abhorred ham for theinfidel dog, 
his master. The fishers who capture these 
unclean monsters, would rather starve than 
eat one themselves, regarding them as 
direct descendants of the serpent of Eden. 

Moreover, although denizens of the sea, 
they are supposed—by men who only use 
their own natural eyes, and have not 
brought powerful microscopes to bear on 
the eel’s fine coat of scaly armour—to be 
devoid of scales, a form of animal life 
which to the Celt was particularly abhor- 
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rent—a curious point for consideration, 
inasmuch as we know that the ancient 
Egyptians and the Romans, in like manner, 
were forbidden to sacrifice such to their 
gods. The Israelites too were commanded 
by the Levitical law, “ Whatsoever hath 
no fins, nor scales, in the seas and in the 
rivers, of all that moveth in the waters, 
that shall be an abomination unto you.” 

So real is this prejudice on the part of 
the Celt, that it led to the total rejection 
of turbot, as being unmistakably scale- 
less, So even in the last generation, not 
even the hungriest of the needy poor 
would receive these despised dainties into 
their houses, and until very recent years, 
all the turbot taken, even on the coast of 
Fife and Aberdeen, were thrown away, as 
there was no sale for them, till the Saxon 
ciume north, and found that he could 
yet fish, fit for an alderman’s feast, almost 
for the trouble of taking it. Strange, 
indeed, it is that such a prejudice as this 
should have led to the rejection of such an 
immense supply of good food. When you 
consider that thirty pounds is by no means 
an uncommon weight fora turbot, and that 
some are even captured of more than 
double this weight, and that, moreover, 
they are so prolific, that one turbot, the 
roe of which weighed five pounds nine 
ounces, has been found to contain no fewer 
than fourteen million, three hundred and 
cleven thousand, two hundred eggs, it is 
evident that it ought to form a serious 
item in the general food supply—as indeed 
it does further North, where a recent re- 
port from Skagen, off the coast of Jutland, 
tells of the capture of two hundred and 
forty thousand turbot, weighing on the 
average upwards of one pound each. 

Our Scotch fishers have learnt wisdom 
now, so far as supplying the market is 
concerned; but the would-be purchaser 
must remember to ask for “Roden 
fluke” if he is on the east coast, as true 
turbot are known only by that name. 
Should he ask for turbot, he would be 
offered halibut, a very coarse fish of the 
same family, which occasionally attains an 
enormous size. One was captured at 
Wick a few years ago, which weighed two 
hundred and thirty-one pounds, and mea- 








sured seven feet one inch. Another caught 
off the Northumbrian coast weighed two 
hundredand ninety-fourpounds.* Thename 





* These, however, are pigmies compared with 
the halibut of America, which have been captured 
weighing from four hundred to six hundred pounds ! 
One weighing six hundred pounds was canght off 
Portland. 





of fluke is that by which flounders are com- 
monly known, and points to the impres- 
sion that flounders are young turbot. The 
fishers are apt to be somewhat mixed in 
their notions as to the changes undergone 
by various creatures. The development 
of a tadpole into a frog is less startling 
than some of the transformations which 
they attribute to their marine prey. 
For instance, there is a strange-look- 
ing object which we occasionally cap- 
tured when drawing the nets, a most 
grotesquely hideous creature, covered all 
over with rows of hard rough lumps, and 
having on its under-side a lumpy growth 
from which it derives its popular name of 
lump-fish. But the ‘fishers call it a sea- 
hen, and declare it to be either the off- 
spring or the parent of the common jelly- 
fish, a statement so remarkable that—not 
being in a position to disprove it—I could 
only listen with polite mental reservation. 

The changes which this creature is known 
to undergo are sufficiently remarkable. 
When first it emerges from its tiny egg it 
bears a strong resemblance to a tadpole, 
with large head and slim body. After 
a while, though still large headed and 
smooth skinned, it develops fins, end 
finally becomes the bloated creature I have 
described, with head and fins alike buried 
in fat, and its whole body covered with 
coarse tubercles. Its flesh is soft and oily ; 
hence the Greenlanders, and inhabitants 
of similar cold, oil-loving regions, esteem it a 
great dainty. Ido not think that any of our 
islanders eat this repulsive-looking creature, 
so it is thrown overboard to become a 
delicious morsel for the seals. I am told 
that these are wonderfully expert in flaying 
this rough-skinned prize, peeling it as 
neatly as we might do a ripe peach, and 
doubtless swallowing it with equal enjoy- 
ment. 

Many strange creatures of the deep have 
we seen by rowing out in the early summer 
morning, to watch the fishers drawing their 
salmon-nets—really early, no half measures, 
sometimes at four am,, which, in these 
northern isles, is the loveliest hour of all the 
day. . It is ‘an exciting moment when the 
nets are hauled in, with their rich prize of 
beautiful silvery salmon, and a multitude 
of lesser prisoners, all held captive by 
the meshes, through which we plainly 
discern the glittering, struggling prisoners, 
which spring and tumble over one another 
in dire dismay, as gradually the line of 
floating cork narrows. Clean run salmon, 
cod, herring, saithe, lythe, caddies—which 
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are young lythe—mackerel, flounders, rock- 
codling, and many another, are carefully 
collected by the fishers, and laid aside with 
due honour, each described by some name, 
which would be startling to scientific ears. 

But besides these treasured prizes, there 
are all manner of odd creatures, sea-urchins, 
and sea-hedgehogs, and the aforesaid sea- 
hens, young sea-serpents, and queer 
creatures that seem to be all head and fins 
—one creature is called by the fishers a 
sea-pig. He is armed with sharp prickles 
down the back, which make him very un- 
pleasant to handle, so his captors throw 
him overboard at once, in company with 
all the other odd monsters, which, rejoic- 
ing in their liberty, dive with all speed 
into the depths of their crystal home, 
provided they can escape from the rapa- 
cious foes who always follow the drawing 
of the nets, and hover near, ever on the 
watch for the chance of a swoop; black 
headed gulls, kittiwakes, and graceful sea- 
swallows with sharp wings and -forked 
tails, wheeling around with wild musical 
cries. 

But too often the poor escaped captives 
have to carry with them a sad remem- 
brance of their temporary imprisonment, 
for the fishers rarely throw them overboard 
without a parting blow, which sends them 
away, sad and sorry, with small cause for 
loving memories of the lords of creation. 
On most of the isles the poor dog-fish is 
an object of especial hatred, and so it 
generally gets an extra blow. Yet on 
some isles these little sharks, with the 
sharp teeth and rough skin like coarse 
sand-paper, are highly prized, and carried 
ashore with the other good fish. 

As a matter of course, the creatures that 
are so contemptuously thrown away, and 
never brought ashore, are just those which 
to us are most interesting, and which we 
could never hope to see, except by going 
ourselves to the nets. Amongst these are 
various kinds of star-fish and of small 
crabs. The former is the fisher’s detesta- 
tion, and no woader, for a more mischievous 
poacher does not exist. So soon as the 
lines are set for the deep sea fishing, this 
pretty, innocent - looking little star-fish 
discovers them, and assumes the bait to be 
a feast specially prepared for him. Very 
often, indeed, he gets hooked himself, and 
leaves his poor little body as a most useless 
ornament on the lines; a poor comfort, how- 
ever, for the toilers, whose night’s work 
has been wasted by his previous feast. 
Moreover, he destroys vast quantities of 





bait by selecting the mussel-scalps as his 
favourite feeding-bed, devouring multitudes 
of young mussels. 

The crabs do their share of mischief by 
attacking the fish on the lines or in the 
nets, and dining comfortably at the expense 
of the poor prisoners. They are dragged 
in, clinging to their victims, and once on 
board the boat, they either lie still, feigning 
death, or else keep their fellow-sufferers 
lively by running about and nipping their 
neighbours with their strong pinchers. 

Rarely does a net come in without 
bringing quite a varied collection of jelly- 
fish (medusz), but, exquisite as are these 
butterflies of the sea when floating joyously 
in their crystalline world, they lose all 
beauty when out of their native element, 
and seem to be merely transparent water- 
bags. And yet how lovely they are when 
afloat, like delicate bells of rare Venetian 
glass, edged with a filmy fringe of pale 
blue or pink-tipped feelers! It seems 
scarcely possible that these clear gelatinous 
organisms should be capable of absorbing 
their fellow-creatures; even tiny delicate 
crabs seem to be too gross food for such 
marine fairies, and yet the larger jelly-fish 
are capable of capturing and consuming 
fish of a very goodly size. 

Very beautiful and wonderful are the 
transformations through which some 
varieties of these pretty creatures pass in 
the course of their short summer life. In 
the first stage they are little eggs, laid 
in the autumn by the mother jelly-fish, 
who knows that she is about to melt away, 
and mingle with the ocean foam. So she 
deposits thousands of tiny eggs, each 
covered with invisible hair-like spines, 
movable at will, like those of the sea-urchin, 
These act like oars, and enable the little 
living eggs to paddle their way to some safe 
hiding-places in the crannies of the rock, 
to which they moor themselves, and thus, 
anchored and secure from wind and storm, 
wait to see what next will befall them. 
Soon from each egg there springs a tiny 
stem, and from it delicate branches, and 
every branch is covered with minute cups, 
edged with little waving arms, which reach 
out on every side. 

Then as the warm summer days ap- 
proach, these flowers of the sea develop 
a new life—each little branch buds and 
blossoms, and each fairy cup proves to be 
a living rose, a little tiny jelly-fish, with 
fringe of feelers and a perfect separate 
existence; and then the tiny creature frees 
itself from the stem and floats away, like an 
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independent diving-bell, to begin its glad 
life in the waters. 

I know no greater delight than on @ 
clear calm day to row slowly along the 
verge of any rocky shore, whether it be a 
tropical coral-reef or the weed-fringed rocks 
of our own coasts. And nowhere in 
Britain are the depths of the dim water- 
world more beautiful than in some parts of 
the Hebrides. There, as you rest on your 
oars and peer down through the lustrous 
green water, you will see all manner of 
delicate living creatures, such as these 
medusz and star-fish, floating joyously in 
their beautiful marine forests, where the 
trees and shrubs are seaweeds of every 
hue — great brown sea-wares of many 
forms to represent the forest-trees, some 
with thick stems and broad leaves of 
richest golden-brown, some smooth and 
leathery, some fringed and folded and 
plaited, and others with great fan-like 
branches. Mingling with these are count- 
less varieties of delicate seaweeds like 
floating lace-work—crimson, gold, and 
bronze, lustrous metallic green, pink, lilac, 
or olive; and the weeds of these tem- 
perate seas are far more brilliant in hue 
than are those of warmer tropical waters. 

If you take time to examine almost any 
branch of that lace-like weed, you will find 
it beaded with hundreds of black pearls— 
tiny mussels, each firmly attached to its 
anchorage by a silken cable. And besides 
these, there are scores of other wonders— 
living creatures nestling under every leaf, 
hiding in every crevice, building curious 
nests of sand and gelatinous matter, or 
drifting lazily wherever the gentle current 
may carry them. 

Should you chance to let your boat float 
in very shallow water, where the smooth 
white sand is clearly seen through the 
exquisite crystalline water, you may chance 
to see sundry flat-fish of various kinds 
burrowing in the sand, and only betraying 
their presence by an occasional shuffling 
movement, as though they were ashamed 
of showing their ugly twisted faces. 
Strange to say, the fishers of our Scottish 
east coast have precisely the same legend 
as the Germans, to account for this pecu- 
liarity in the flounder, namely, that it was 
doomed to have a crooked face to all 
eternity as a punishment for having rudely 
mocked some other fish and made faces at 
it as it passed! The grotesque ugliness 
of countenance thus immortalised is so 
fully appreciated by the people that to 
address a person as “a dun skate” is a 





sort of climax of Northern Billingsgate. 
The skate, however, has an independent 
ugliness of its own, and does not inherit it 
from any relationship to the crooked-faced 
flounder, being, in fact, a sort of flattened 
dog-fish, and symmetrical in its structure. 

Indeed, thes flat-fishes are very ugly, 
the whole family of them ; and the more 
we learn concerning them, the more are 
we puzzled to account for the creation of 
this crooked generation. Why should a 
whole family of creatures have come into 
existence, which (tnough shaped something 
like a large coin) do begin life symmetrically, 
and for the first week of their babyhood 
swim vertically, like other fishes, with two 
sides alike, and an eye on each side of 
their head, and then in a weak manner 
tumble over on one side, as if tired of being 
poised on edge like a shilling? Then the 
under -side becomes bleached to a dead 
white, and the upper side assumes the 
colour of the sand or mud on which the 
fish most often rests—indeed, it is said 
that some varieties of these flat-fish have 
the power of changing their colour at 
discretion so as exactly to match their 
surroundings. 

But the strangest thing of all is how the 
symmetrical baby-face acquires that queer 
twist, and the ludicrous “ thrawn” eyes. 
It seems that so soon as the fish takes to 
swimming on one side in this absurd fashion, 
the eye on the under-side resents being 
kept burrowing in the sand, so it deli- 
berately starts on its independent travels, 
and first works its way forward on the 
under-side, and then gradually travels up- 
wards, looking about it all the time, till it 
finds itself opposite the other eye, on the 
upper side of the fish. This, at least, is 
the course pursued by the under-eye in 
most cases. 

In one branch of the family, however, 
the wandering eye prefers closing itself for 
a while, and taking a short cut straight 
through the head, reappearing at the oppo- 
site side, thence to take a fresh survey of 
the world. As its original mask and socket 
remain for a while apparently unchanged, 
the fish appear at this stage to be pos- 
sessed of three eyes. 

Some of the Hebridean Isles are so linked 
together, that the shallow straits which 
separate them recede at low tide, leaving 
the isles connected by a broad belt of firm 
sand, only interspersed with rocks and 
pools. Every tide strews these sands with 
a fresh and inexhaustible store of all 
manner of shell-fish, which are eagerly 
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collected by the people, who go out with 
little rough ponies carrying large baskets, 
in which to store the daily harvest of the 
sea—cockles and mussels, periwinkles and 
limpets, razor-fish and clams, and many 
other marine contributions. 

The abundance of cockles and_peri- 
winkles thus obtained is almost incon- 
ceivable. The Glasgow steamers carry 
away from twenty to thirty tons of peri- 
winkles only, every week, and forward 
them to London, to replenish the stalls of 
the old women at the street - corners. 
Thither are also carried oysters from Scalpa 
and Loch Snizort, while the wild coasts of 
Harris yield an immense array of lobsters, 
all of which are despatched alive, with their 
claws tied up to prevent their fighting by 
the way. They are packed together in one 
compact black and blue mass of twisting, 
struggling life, and are thus transported to 
the boiling-houses near Billingsgate, where 
they share the sad fate of a multitude of 
their Norwegian kindred. Norway some- 
times furnishes twenty thousand lobsters in 
one night, while the Western Isles yield an 
average of fifteen thousand per week, and 
occasionally twice that number. 

So I trust that all Londoners, while 
enjoying their good lobster salads, will 
remember that they were very likely fur- 
nished by the poor half-starved Hebrideans, 
on whose behalf the Lord Mayor of London 
is making such needful appeal to the charity 
of their Southern brethren—a charity on 
which thousands of their frugal, industrious 
countrymen must depend wholly until the 
next harvest is garnered (always supposing 
it ripens!). 

These lobster-fisheries are, however, more 
profitable to the people now than they were 
in the last century, when about seventy 
thousand were annually sent from the 
coast of Montrose to London, and there 
sold at prices varying from threehalfpence 
to twopence-halfpenny ! 

Among the stores of shell-fish to be 
gathered from those white sands, are mul- 
titudes of solen, the inhabitant of the long 
brown razor-shell that strews our shores. 
Though so leathery as to prove a most un- 
palatable morsel to ordinary human beings, 
he is greatly prized by the fishers, as bait. 
But the inexperienced eye seeks him in 
vain, for he is safely hidden beneath the 
sands, and soon as he hears a step approach- 
ing, he digs a deeper hiding-place, and 
burrows lower and lower. But, when un- 
disturbed, he occasionally spouts a tiny 
fountain right into the air, and thus 





betrays his presence to the watchful bait- 
gatherer, who, from this habit, calls his 
hidden treasure the spout-fish, With a 
barbed iron rod he strikes deep into the 
moist sand, and generally succeeds in 
drawing out his victim. Should he fail to 
do so he need scarcely try again, as the 
creature rapidly burrows beyond reach of 
his foe. Should bait be scarce, however, 
he occasionally sprinkles salt on the hole 
and waits patiently and immovably till 
the solen risen to the surface— whether 
attracted or annoyed by the salt, I cannot 
say, but the result is the same, in that he 
returns to meet his doom. 

Strange things from far distant shores 
are sometimes brought by the waves to 
these white sands, and, moreover, strangely 
divers things, that speak of currents from 
very opposite quarters of the globe. Some- 
times large fragments of ice drift ashore, 
having floated down from chilly northern 
latitudes. And once a great walrus drifted 
ashore, having probably sailed along unsus- 
piciously on some detached fragment of his 
iceberg. 

More often, however, the treasures left 
by the tide tell rather of having been 
floated thither by the warm currents of the 
Gulf Stream. Seeds of tropical plants, 
such as drop into the rivers as they flow 
through the forests, and so are carried 
out to sea; foreign shells ; occasionally a 
live tortoise, or a bit of bamboo; oftenest, 
and most precious of all, good logs of 
timber washed down by some sudden flood 
in far forests, which carried away these 
fruits of the labourers’ toil, and brought 
them as priceless boons to the inhabitants 
of these treeless isles, where the most pre- 
cious possessions of the householder are the 
rafters of his hut—rafters probably made 
of drift-wood carefully collected and stored 
year by year. Precious, too, is every little 
stick and plank, all which are treasured 
with a view to the making of rude furni- 
ture for the humble, but dearly-loved home. 
Often these highly-prized pieces of timber 
have had rough histories, and could tell of 
pitiful wrecks when they formed parts of 
some brave vessel. Once a splendid timber 
floated ashore, and was recognised as the 
mainmast of the Tilbury, a man-of-war 
which had been burnt off Jamaica. 

I noticed just now the odd coincidence 
between the Celtic abhorrence of scaleless 
fish and their prohibition under the old 
Levitical law. Curiously enough, without 
apparently being due to any connection of 
race or tradition, the same antipathy exists 
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towards the prohibited flesh of swine, and 
also towards hares. Of course all these 
peculiarities are now greatly modified, but 
to the present day Scottish housekeepers 
can tell us that their servants occasionally 
object to eat of these forbidden meats. To 
whatever cause the prejudice may be due, 
the same feeling exists in a stronger 
degree amongst the Laplanders, between 
whom and the little Picts many remark- 
able points of resemblance may be 
traced. 

Curiously enough of all the birds pro- 
hibited by the Levitical law as unclean, 
the only one ever eaten is the cormorant, 
which certainly is one of the least tempting 
of fowls. It is such a satanic-looking 
bird, that the very look of it always 
suggests Milton’s legend of its having been 
the first creature whose form was assumed 
by the Arch-Fiend, when, perched on the 
Tree of Life, he overlooked with envious 
eye the fair garden of Eden, plotting how 
to work mischief for the blissful pair. 

The fishy taste of this repulsive-looking 
bird is considerably diminished by burying 
it in sand for four-and-twenty hours, 
and then skinning it ; after which its flesh 
is said to make tolerable soup, in flavour 
happily combining fish and fowl, the 
former predominating. 

There is something very weird about 
these solemn black birds (scarts, as they 
are called), which haunt the dark caves 
along the rocky coast. In the innermost 
recesses they heap up a pile of dry sea- 
weed, selecting, with unerring instinct, a 
spot where the highest spring-tide caunot 
touch them. ‘There they lay their eggs, 
and sit guarding their nests, or else stand 
sulemu and immovable on the rock ledges, 
never stirring till we are well inside their 
cave, When a sudden flap of dusky wings 
startles us, and they dart past us with 
piercing cries. Well does the seaman 
recognise the voice of these birds of ill-omen, 
whose shrill notes invariably herald the 
coming storm. 

It is very pretty, however, to watch them 
fishing, as they pounce on their silvery 
prey and gluttonously struggle toswallow it 
alive, though, perhaps, twice too big for 
comfort, and, moreover, wriggling piteously 
all the time. In olden days, some of our 
ancestors imported fishing cormorants from 
Krance and from Holland, and enjoyed 
their sport as fully as do the Chinese cor- 
morant-fishers of the present day, fastening 
a leathern strap round the lower part of the 
throat, to prevent the birds from actually 





swallowing their prey, and training them 
to return to their masters and disgorge their 
spoils. 

Wonderful is the amount and variety of 
bird-life to be seen on some of the outlying 
rocky islets, where sea-birds of every sort 
and kind congregate in countless multitude. 
Thousands of puffins burrow in the turf 
like rabbits, while on every rocky ledge 
sit closely packed rows of sea-gulls, guille- 
mots, and kittiwakes, black-headed gulls, 
stormy petrels, eiderdown ducks ; in short 
all manner of wild-eyed beautiful birds 
guarding their precious blue or green eggs, 
which lie in millions on the bare rocks or 
half-hidden among the grass and rushes, 
while feathery clouds float in mid-air, 
hovering near their mates, and appearing 
in the distance almost like a shower of 
drifting snow-flakes gleaming in the sun- 
light. 

"he all lovers of such beautiful wild 
bird-life I can conceive no greater enjoy- 
ment than a yachting cruise in the Hebrides 
in the early springtime. 


“ FROM CANNES.” 


WHENCE do the lovely strangers come 
To dazzle in the northern home? 

O’er leagues of far fair foreign lands 
And tossing waves and rocky strands ; 
Gathered where sister blossoms shine, 
And roses blend with jessamine, 

And lemon groves perfume the breeze — 
The brilliant red anemones ! 


Without, the clouds stoop grey and low, 
Where, over drifts of sullied snow, 

The north wind sweeps on bitter wing 
Where violets crouch shuddering ; 

And the pale primrose scarce dare peep, 
Though wearied of her winter sleep. 

W hat should they do in scenes like the:e, 
‘The glorious red anemones % 


Within, by warmth and tendance wowed, 
To their sweet fearless charm renewed, 
Like scarlet flames the leaves unclose, 
And from our spring of winds and snows, 
Their magic bears the fancy back 

O’er memory’s fair unbroken track, 

To sunny plains and whispering seas, 
And wealth of red anemones. 


Where in the glowing southern light, 

The tideless waves lie blue and bright, 

And the warm winds all scented sweep, 
And in the shade the fountains leap, 

And the grey-green of olives shows, 

And like wrought gold, the orange glows, 
While from dim mountains steals the breeze 
That rustles the anemones. 


Oh, dream of holiday and rest, 

When life, by love and calm caressed, 
*Mid beauty, charm, and novelty 
Laughed through a golden mouth for me ! 
Though it, and all it gave is o’er, 

I live its happiness once more, 

Drain memory’s nectar to its lees, 
And—thank my red anemones. 
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MONSIEUR LE PASTEUR. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III, 

SHE would marry him. She had come 
to him of her own accord—Heaven-sent, 
doubtless. And she loved him. He had 
not dared to believe that at first—only 
Divine pity and tenderness could have 
inspired her—but, as the days passed, cir- 
cumstances brought conviction, and the 
doubts and fears melted into rapture. 

Unless she loved him could she have 
been so joyous in his presence, so tenderly 
concerned for him, so sweetly careful lest 
he should be sad or weary, so proud of him 
in his greatest hours, so sympathetic when 
he fell below them ? 

They were to go to England for a part of 
their honeymoon, that he might learn to 
know all her friends ; and then they would 
return to the familiar but glorified life 
among the hills. 

His happiness exhilarated him some- 
times, at other times it oppressed him like 
a burden. What was he that so much good 
should befall him; while other men were 
dying for a gleam of sunshine, starving for 
a crumb of joy? He had loved humanity 
always because it suffered; he would love it 
better now, since he had escaped from the 
common lot. 

The world seemed transfigured, as he 
stood on the path, which wound from the 
valley up through the woods. Rays of light, 
like blades of silver, pierced the soft grey- 
ness of the rolling mists, and the drops 
of moisture gemming every leaf and twig, 
sparkled as though a shower of diamonds 
had fallen. How fair was Nature; how 
good God was ; how devoted to holy works 
would he make all his future, as a thank- 
offering ! 

She loved him—would love him more. 
She had said so. 

His mind was so fuil of her, that her 
voice, breaking in on his reverie, did not 
startle him. He put aside the boughs 
hanging over the fallen tree on which he 
had seated himself, that he might see her 
as she came along towards him. Having 
done so, he could no more have dropped the 
verdant screen that would have hidden her 
from his gaze, than if he had been turned to 
stone. She was not with her mother, as he 
had thought. A man accompanied her, a 
man whom he recognised at a glance, 
though he had never heard him described. 

Statelier than a Celt, fairer than a Swiss, 
with bold blue eyes and blonde hair, and a 





military swing in his gait, and beauty that 
even the sullen, reproachful anger in his 
face could not mar—De la Roche knew 
he was looking on Frank Dalby. 

The girl’s face was pale and tear-stained, 
her eyes were bent fixedly on the ground, 
her hands clasped before her in an attitude 
of resignation. 

“You have not the slightest right to 
blame me,” she was saying, “as little as 
you had to seek me out, that you may tor- 
ture me now, when it is too late.” 

“ And who made it too late?” he asked 
sadly. ‘ Who ran away and hid herself, 
and made explanation and atonement 
impossible ?” 

‘Did you not tell me to forget you ?” 

“T did, but it seemed the only thing to 
do then.” 

“ As it is the only thing to do now,” she 
said quickly. 

“Qh no, for I am free.” 

“ But I am bound.” 

“Only bound by your own word. I 
was bound by a lawful fetter.” 

“ And what a fetter!” she cried, her eyes 
flashing, her chest rising and falling hur- 
riedly ; ‘a fetter that held you to a dancing 
woman, a woman whose name you dared 
not mention at yourhome! And after such 
a marriage tie as that, you come to me with 
falsehoods about your love, and win my 
stupid heart, to break it and disgrace me, 
you being married all the time.” 

“Did I know then that I was married ? 
Is my oath not enough? Are the facts 
not proof enough that [had thought her 
dead? How could I know that she was 
too evil even to burn, when the theatre 
she was dancing in was left a shell? How 
did [ know that she would bide her time 
to come back and be avenged, with wicked 
cunning, when [ might have been happy ? 
And you reproach me that I had not told 
you about her. You think that, false in 
one thing, I must be false in all. Was it 
a fitting story to bring to a pure woman, 
the story of that old sorrow and shame ? 
Was the grief of my youth likely to crown 
my manhood in your eyes? If I did 
wrong, have I not suffered enough? And 
as to her, had I been older and worse, I 
should not have married her; in which 
case, in yours and all other eyes, I should 
have seemed blameless.” 

There was a hard, sneering emphasis in 
his tone which hurt the girl. 

“Oh no, Frank, don’t think us worse 
Pharisees than we were, and forgive me if 
I have seemed to doubt you. You see 
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your coming was such a sudden revival of 
the buried pain, that I hurt you more than 
I meant, perhaps, in self-defence. We 
have both suffered, and whichever of us erred 
has atoned, and now we may part friends.” 

“Then you mean us to part ?” 

“What can I do? There is no other 
way.” 

“Could you not tell this man the truth, 
and let him free you? I suppose he is 
honest enough to do that ?” 

“T shall never ask him.” She was 
motionless now, her face bravely uplifted, 
though her tears fell fast. ‘He loves me 
far better than ever you loved me, Frank. I 
know that, though I am sure I don’t know 
why he should.” 

“But you love me, and that is where I 
have the better of him.” 

There was an ugly frown on Captain 
Dalby’s brow. It is not every man who 
can play the last card of the game he has 
lost with grace. 

“ Perhaps I do; but that is my shame 
and sorrow, and it will not be always so, I 
trust, and know.” 

* And you will 
me now ?” 

“No!” 

“ Then I need not detain you any longer. 
I am sorry I intruded on you. Farewell.” 

“Farewell.” She stood looking after 
him till he was out of sight, her head 
held high, her lips pressed together. Then 
she flung out her arms with a cry: “I do 
love him, I do love him! How can I 
bear it ?” 

A momentary oblivion seemed to fall on 
the minister ; when it passed he was alone 
with his despair. 

It was all over, the short glorious dream 
in which he had believed himself beloved ; 
the brief frenzy that had lifted him to the 
happiness of heaven. It was all over, and 
he was alone with the chill, and the 
darkening night, and his agony. 

The other man had returned, the man 
who had wealth, and rank, and beauty, all 
the things that women love, and her heart 
had gone back to him, if, indeed, it had 
ever been out of his keeping. 

Yet how brave she had been, poor soul, 
in trying to keep her faith; how firmly and 
gently she had spoken! The thought 
came to him like a gleam of comfort ; at 
least she had wished to be true. 

He could not think it out yet, the 
change was too new and appalling. He 
had sunk from his seat on the tree-trunk 
down to the earth, where he lay prone, in 
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the attitude of all sufferers, his arms folded 
above the fallen leaves, and his face 
hidden. 

He was very miserable—did God know 
how miserable, and had he been elected to 
suffer this always? If so, did- such a lot 
fall to many men? Had many such a cup 
offered to them in mockery, and then with- 
drawn, leaving them to die of thirst? Did 
the ark of refuge often fail men so; did 
the promised land often sink into deep 
waters, just as weary feet touched its 
shore? If sorrow like his were a common 
destiny, then he could accept it more 
easily ; he was not a coward. 

He thought it all over, as he lay pros- 
trate, with the chills of the soil numbing 
him, and the mists enveloping him—how 
he had seen her first by the little church 
gate ; how she had offered him her friend- 
ship, and afterwards her love; how he had 
been passive in it all, or seemed to have been. 

He had been happy enough before she 
came—happy in resigned unexpectancy ; 
but she had come, and that was all over. 
How was he to return to things as they 
had been? How would he bear the burden 
of all the heavy, coming years? Why, he 
was not thirty yet, and his life might 
stretch out to the allotted threescore years 
and ten. If so, how could he bear it— 
forty chill summers, forty cruel winters, 
forty years full of days and weeks made 
up, each one, of hours of pain? How could 
he bear it ? 

He rose tiredly from the earth, numbed 
and chilled, wet through with the dew and 
mists, and stumbled blindly upwards. His 
hat had fallen off, and lay among the dead 
leaves, but he did not miss it. A faint 
wind had risen, and a pale moon looked 
down on him mistily through moist scud- 
ding clouds. Along the line of the path 
which he followed towards the chateau a 
few houses stood, their wide-open doors 
permitting broad bands of light to fall 
across his path, and peals of rustic laughter 
to greet his ears. How happy the people 
seemed! He was almost glad now that 
they had never learned to think or feel 
as he had: once wished them to do. If 
they had learned, doubtless they would 
have been less happy. 

Above him the castle towered black 
against the sky, with yellow gleams where 
the casements were. He crossed the 
courtyard twice before he had strength to 
enter by the little side-door, which was 
left every day ajar for him. For him! 
What’a mockery that seemed now ! 
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He stood outside for a moment, and 
looked in. There was the old hall, his 
favourite part of all the house, and there 
were the pictures he and she had hung 
together, and the old armour they had 
spent a whole day polishing, and the organ 
which had sighed to his love and rapture a 
score of times. And now he was looking 
his last on them. 

He could not bear the sight, lest it 
should unnerve him. He lifted the latch 
softly, and went in. 

She was in her favourite attitude by the 
log-fire, and she started and half-rose as he 
entered. She seemed relieved at first that 
it was he, before she noticed his stained 
dress, his haggard face, and the weary 
trouble.in his eyes. 

“What is the matter? Where have 
you been?” she asked hurriedly with a 
tone of affright. 

He drew back and put away the hands 
she extended. 

“T have been fighting a battle and 
gaining a victory,” he said. 

“ What battle—what victory ?” 

“A battle between my better nature 
and my worse. The better—I believe it is 
the better—has won.” . 

“TI do not understand you.” 

He came over to the hearth, and stood 
there in a weary drooping attitude, with a 
faint animal sense of comfort in the warmth. 

“You know I had chosen once a hard 
life—almost ascetic, almost monastic—for 
myself. Such must fall to some men. I 
thought, ‘Why not to me as well as to 
another?’ and I came here, leaving tempta- 
tions behind.” 

She inclined her head. She could not 
answer him. 

“But temptation followed me in a guise 
most fair, most sweet, and I yielded to it.” 

He turned away, that he might not see 
even her shadow as she stood drooping 
before him,and then went on more steadily : 

“But happiness was not for me. It 
weakened me; it stood between me and 
duty ; and knowing that, I have come to 
give it up.” 

“Oh, Henri!” : 

A wave of uncomprehended feeling broke 
over her, a consciousness of something 
like dismay. Was it possible that he had 
known of Frank’s return, and was this 
his generous way of setting her free? But 
that could not be. Frank had come and 
gone so suddenly. 

“You will not try to hinder me—you 
will not make duty hard by telling me 
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you will be sorry?” He turned to her 
imploringly as he spoke. “What I am 
doing is surely best for me. It will be best 
for you too—at least I shall strive and 
pray that it may be.” 

She came up and put her clasped hands 
over his shoulder, and looked at him with 
streaming eyes. 

“ Dear brother, if you will have it so,” 
she said brokenly ; “ whatever seems best 
to you will always be best in my eyes. I 
would have tried to make you happy if 
you had let me, but since you will have it 
otherwise I consent.” 

He shivered as she fell away from him. 
All was over. 


‘“‘ We shall ride up to the auberge, leave 
our mules there, and then walk up to the 
parsonage, Frank.” 

“Very well, darling.” 

“Don’t you think it was better we did 
not tell him we were coming, or any of 
our plans about him ?” 

“Of course it was.” 

Frank Dalby was not in the habit of 
pondering deeply on his wife’s questions. 
Women’s trains of thought were never 
worth following, at least so the gallant 
captain thought, and a placid assent was 
all any woman, even the dearest in the 
world, either desired or expected. 

“He will be surprised, won’t he, Frank, 
to know that I have never forgotten him 
for a day since we parted ?” 

‘‘T should think so, indeed, and un- 
commonly pleased, too.” 

“ And don’t you think he is likely to 
consent to my plan, to come to England, 
and get ordained into the Anglican Church 
—you know he can be as monastic there 
as ever he likes?” 

“Of course he'll consent, and you can 
have him to play the organ at all your 
tea-drinkings, and the women can lionise 
him ever so.” 

“ Frank, you must not speak so, I don’t 
like it,” Connie said gravely. ‘If ever I 
knew a saint and a man of genius, it was 
Henri de la Roche.” 

“ A saint surely, since he considered you 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
renounced you as such.” 

The young wife’s lip quivered a little. 

“T have a suspicion sometimes, in spite 
of myself, that he had some inspiration 
about you, and so gave me up.” 

“Tf that be so I’m very grateful to him.” 

Frank stopped his wife’s words, that he 
might kiss her. 
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“That is the little church there. How 
bleak and bare it looks, with all the 
humble turf-covered graves around it! 
Oh, we must take him away from it, we 
must give him a better field of labour 
elsewhere ! ” 

“ Of course we must.” 

“T was standing just there, Frank, by the 
gate, when he came down first to meet us.” 

“Do you know, Connie, if you talk any 
more about him I shall begin to grow 
jealous, and to think you regret him.” 

“ But I don’t, Frank; only it was another 
sort of life here, and coming back to it 
again affects me—you can’t understand 
how.” 

“‘T can understand perfectly, if you 
keep crying and making your eyes red 
over it.” 

Connie wiped two tears away furtively, 
and went on in silence. A little higher 
was the parsonage-house, with its pointed 
roof, and bleak little court, and wooden 
balconies. How still it looked, how lonely, 
beneath the flying clouds, and within sound 
of the sighing of the pines! Oh, decidedly 
he must be removed from here, her brother, 
as ~ had called him, and as he had chosen 
to be. 

She went up to the door eagerly: the 
door that had still the natural tints of the 
wood, and devices carved over its face by 
the hand of some one who had loved him. 
Through the open window she could see 
into his study, fireless to-day, and with the 
faint light gleaming on the lettered bind- 
ings of his favourite books. 

She knocked timidly, waited, and then 
knocked again. 

“They are deaf or dead,” the captain 
said impatiently, repeating the summons 
vigorously; and then there was a shufiling 
step in the passage, the step of the aged 
housekeeper, and the door opened re- 
luctantly. 

“We have come to see M. de la Roche ; 
is he engaged ?” : 

The old woman looked at her, looked 
her all over slowly, from her pretty boots 


‘to her flushed eager face, but did not 


answer. 

* Will you tell him I am here; say Mrs. 
Dalby—no, say Connie has come to speak 
with him.” 

The old woman’s face changed, a look of 
loss and trouble stealing over it. 

‘Madame has not heard then.” Her voice 
quivered, her head shook a little with the 
palsy of old age. “‘Madame comes too late. 
M. le Pasteur was buried a week ago.” 





SOME CITY SCHOOLS. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


I AM an old City of London schoolboy, 
and was up in London lately, assisting (in 
the French sense) at the opening, by the 
Prince of Wales, of the new building on 
the Thames Embankment. Why it was 
not built at the Temple Gardens end of 
the strip of Embankment is a mystery 
only solvable by that unlucky genius who 
presides over the placing of our public 
buildings in general. Of course it cannot 
be that the Corporation, so abounding in 
wealth, and just now, too, about to be 
tried for its life, could have dwarfed their 
own school for the sake of getting a few 
pounds more rent by-and-by for the more 
“ eligible ” site. 

However, the building is a very good 
one, and as thorough a contrast to the old 
school in Honey Lane Market as the breezy 
riverside is to that little well, sunk down 
through the plateau of tall houses, round 
which always clings that indescribable 
odour which is made up of the butter- 
factor’s smells at one corner, the fish and 
poultry man’s at the other, the steams from 
the kitchen of “his lordship’s larder,” and 
the sicklier scent that comes up out of the 
warehouse cellars. This last, we schoolboys 
used always to affirm, had a strong dash of 
“organic” in it, for we well knew that 
within the precincts of the market had been 
two little churches with their graveyards, 
which latter had, no doubt, often been filled 
to overflowing when black death or a 
sweating sickness paid the City a visit. 

I love my school-days. I value some of 
the friendships I then made, more even than 
I do those college friendships which men 
are so wont to rave about. I am thankful 
for the pattern of steady conscientious work 
set by the masters. How differently one 
thinks of this when one is no longer in the 
battle, for battle it is 4 outrance, between 
some of us and that heroic man, the 
mathematical master, who, not content with 
turning out more single-figure wranglers 
than any other master of his day, was 
determined . also. to initiate the common 
herd of us into his mysteries. Hard work 
he had with a few—stubborn Celts were 
two of us, tétes carrées (as the French say 
of the Bretons), one myself, at your service, 
another a Welsh boy, who was my great 
chum. I remember we were ostracised all 
the while the class was doing geometrical 
conics. I led the rebellion, asserting that 
algebra was the proper language for 
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conic sections, that it was as great waste 
of energy to use the old method as it 
would be to employ battering-rams and 
catapults in war. Wewouldn’t learn ; and 
when “ impositions” were found unavailing, 
we were banished from the class to 
another part of the big room, and the 
others were warned to have no dealings 
with such hardened offenders. I fear 
the warning was of little avail. With 
telegraphic signs and furtive missiles we 
managed to occupy a good deal of the class- 
time, and I flatter myself they were a great 
deal longer in getting through their work 
than they would have been had we been 
away on sick-leave. By-and-by, they began 
the calculus, and I, who had read a little 
of it by myself, and who found the enforced 
idleness of the mathematical hours grow 
wearying, humbly petitioned to be allowed 
to join, the rather as my Welsh comrade 
had got a berthin China, and was going 
to leave school. With rare magnanimity 
the master, whom I had so worried, 
took me back unconditionally, and before 
long, having beaten boys who had been far 
ahead of me in trigonometry, I became in 
my own eyes a great mathematician, and 
loudly insisted that the calculus was the 
real test of ability in that direction, just as 
I have sometimes contended that those 
theologians who talk so glibly about 
infinite and eternal ought to be put through 
a course of higher mathematics, and 
taught about asymptotes, and infinite series, 
and the various values of “nothing by 
nothing.” 

My French master, Delille, to whom I 
owe it that I kept alive an hereditary liking 
for his native tongue, ought to be remem- 
bered by many who are now common 
councilmen, or at any rate thriving citizens. 
The number of evening classes he had at 
various institutions was marvellous. To us 
it seemed asif he was always either holding 
a class or correcting proofs, except at those 
delightful evenings at home to which we 
elder boys were at rare intervals invited, 
and at which, after many had sung and 
much suggestive talk had gone on, the 
host would be persuaded to sit down to the 
plano and give us: 

Ah, quil est beau, qu'il est beau, qu’il est beau, 

Le post-ill-on, de Long-ju-u-u-u-meau. 

In the lower forms I don’t think the 
fellows learnt much from Delille; indeed, 
I am sure they didn’t. But for us, his 
Hellénistes, as he called us (he was master 
also at the Bluecoat School, and thought 
the “Grecians” models of what upper- 





form boys ought to be), he did far more 
than if he had taught us more regularly. 
He inspired nearly all of us with an en- 
thusiasm for French, We took in the 
Courrier de l'Europe ; how we used 
to sit up and read it stealthily, so 
that it might go its rounds quickly 
enough for one number to be done with 
before the other came out! Looking back, 
I feel a sense of vague wonder to think 
that I read the Mystéres de Paris and 
Bug Jargal and whatever else the edifying 
feuilleton provided. How did I find time 
for it, and to do also a great many more 
“parties” than fall to the lot of most boys, 
for City people had not then quite given 
up living in the City, and as I boarded 
at the school I was in a good central 
position? I also got out to the theatre 
pretty often. But amid all the fun we 
never found our French lessons dull, for if 
we felt our work was shaky we would ask a 
dexterous question about the French Revo- 
lution and its causes, and then would come 
the story of Louis the Fourteenth looking 
out at a window of his new palace, and 
saying ‘‘an avenue would be an improve- 
ment down there,” whereupon a dozen 
courtiers sent off to their estates, and, 
thanks to the corvée, got a lot of big trees 
dug up, carted to Versailles, and planted 
before the grand monarch went round to 
the same window next day. I owe a great 
deal to Delille; he taught me the use of 
my voice—he was recitation-master and 
prompter at our theatrical scenes; and 
what a delight it was to be allowed to go 
now and then and see him act in something 
out of The Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; or, 
the Plaideurs, at one of his young men’s 
classes. 

Our masters, he among them, had the 
enthusiasm of their profession; they didn’t 
look on collecting blue china or rare 
Bartolozzis as the end of life, and the 
making money by school-keeping merely as 
a means to thatend. They hadn’t even 
time to write about school-mastering, so 
busy were they in the work itself. I 
remember how our head-master—I revere 
his memory too much to talk lightly about 
him—used to sit late into the night over 
heaps of school-papers. His talk was 
always of boys—what some had done, 
what others were likely to do—and when 
years after I used to go and dine with 
him, he was always talking of boys of 
whom, of course, I knew little or nothing. 

But it wasn’t quite a healthy life, 
especially for a boarder. I remember how 
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I hated the wood-pavement then newly put 
downin Cheapside, because in the hot Julys, 
when we were panting for green fields and 
the great exam. of the year was coming on, 
the dust used to rise, palpable to taste and 
smell, higher than the first-floor windows, 
churned up by the perpetual whirl of car- 
riages. No wonder a boy living there with- 
out abit of playground, with no games but 
what we got up for ourselves—boxing 
till we were dustier than millers, or single- 
stick—should have worked by fits and 
starts, chiefly ‘for exams.,” and should 
have fallen wholly idle when at Oxford 
the pressure of frequent examinations was 
taken off. In those great heats, the only 
thing was to get out on the leads at 
night, and by moonlight or lantern, read 
Scott or Fenimore Cooper. I read Moore’s 
Lallah Rookh out there; it was a grand 
illustrated edition—I hope it didn’t get 
hurt by the “blacks ”—lent me by a girl, 
whom I recollect Iworshipped in those days. 
She was some four years my senior, and one 
day took to showing me her library ; and 
we knelt side by side in the drawing-room, 
looking at the engravings, and to this day 
I can remember the thrill as my hand 
touched hers. Kiss her? I was as fond of 
kissing as a boy could be; but her—she 
was too much of a goddess in my eyes for 
me to dream of such a thing. No, on 
the whole it was not a healthy life, and 
yet I’m pretty wiry ; and the building was 
not calculated to call out architectural talent 
or to cultivate taste. A more barbarous 
sample of Carpenter’s Gothic it would be 
hard to find. The new building on the 
Embankment is a thing to be proud of ; 
one would like to be a boy again, if only to 
look up at that grand roof of the great hall, 
which shows that Italian—I suppose that is 
the style—can accommodate itself to open- 
work timbered roofs every whit as well as 
Gothic. 

Poor Delille, on whose death I, then a 
staid man of nearly thirty, actually wrote 
a copy of French Alexandrines, what a 
contrast he was to our German master, 
Dr. Bialloblotzky. He, poor fellow, was at 
loggerheads with the committee, and every 
now and then would take a wild dislike to 
some boy whom he would accuse of being 
“von shpy,” employed to report on his 
teaching. He did not do us as much good 
as his colleague did; for, as we could not 
rub along in German as we managed to do 
in French, he talked to us in English, and 
was just as easily thrown off the groove of 
lesson exercises by a question about the 





Talmud, or about early Teutonic myths, 
as the other was by a discussion on French 
politics. His English was very broken. 
I remember the length of the “ divine primi- 
tive cow who out of the salt rock forth 
licked became was,” and who was the 
ancestress of all the Germans. I remember, 
too, the story of Abel shooting Cain, 
and what followed the unlucky accident. 

How suggestive it all was! There are 
hundreds of schools where a boy may go on 
with the dull routine, and never have any- 
thing like that to lift him out of it, to 
make him think of what is outside his little 
life of from day tc day. What a grand day it 
was for ovr mathematical master when 
Dr. Whewell, the master of Trinity, came 
to see him, and drew on the board 
a thing that looked like a cross between a 
quintain and a village sign, and told our 
head mathematician (who is an archdeacon 
now, and is said in clerical circles “ to carry 
the Church Congress in his pocket”) to 
calcniate the pressure on the point of 
support. We scoffers, to whom Whewell’s 
broad dialect was an offence, said his father 
must have been innkeeper as well as black- 
smith; but, nevertheless, we felt proud 
that such a man—whom Prince Albert had 
delighted to honour, and whose wife was 
said to be so dignified, that if an under- 
graduate put his cap on a chair she would 
take it off and throw it out into the college 
ground—should be a friend of our master 
and an examiner obligato of our class-fellow. 
I was the school poet. I wish I had never 
let them know I had that fatal facility 
in stringing rhymes. They kept me at it, 
and (though after I left school I had the 
sense to wholly give it up) the trick got 
into the blood, and shows itself in a son 
who will write Morris and water instead 
of doing his life’s business. 

How well I remember the unveiling of 
that statue of John Carpenter, which 
(dowdy inartistic thing though it is) I was 
glad to see on the staircase of the new 
school. I had to write a poem on the occa- 
sion ; and we got three days’ holiday ; and, 
as church architecture, and archeology 
were just then my craze, I and a fellow 
sixth-form boy, now the staid rector of a big 
parish, set off to walk to St. Alban’s. I don’t 
remember much of the road, except South 
and North Mimms, of which the names 
struck us, and historic Barnet, where we 
talked Shakespeare, but did not tarry to 
see church or battle-field, lest we should be 
too late for the abbey. We got in pretty 
early in the afternoon—the last ten miles 
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seemed much shorter than the first; and 
settling ourselves at The Fleur-de-Lys 


. (everybody would call it Flower dellice), 


we signalised our feat by ordering a 
sumptuous dinner, and then rushed off 
to see the long, long nave, and the 
biggest brass in England, and the quaint 
bits about the transept where the school 
was, and the tomb of Sir John Mandeville, 
and the other glories of St. Alban’s. He 
was a kindly old fellow, that schoolmaster- 
clerk; and he sympathised with our 
enthusiasm and showed us_ everything. 
We asked him to dinner, but he had to go 
home to his missus; however, he’d look in 
after, and smoke a pipe with us. If any- 
thing could have taken away my appetite 
it would have been that proposal of his, 
for I was just then passing through my 
smoking apprenticeship with such disastrous 
result that I meditated cancelling the in- 
dentures. 

Of course, I didn’t dream of saying “ No ; 
have a cup of coffee instead ;” and when 
he was smoking we both felt bound to 
smoke too, and he talked, and sipped, and 
smoked, and told us about Sepwell Nunnery 
whose prioress had written a work on 
hawking and fishing, which was one of the 
earliest ever printed ; and about St. Philip’s, 
the old church in the town with a curious 
bas-relief of the Resurrection over the door, 
and Lord Bacon in his chair carved 
inside ; and about the never-finished Veru- 
lam House in the wood; and the fields, 
low-lying under the public highway which 
had been tilled since Roman days. We 
were delighted ; but delight could not save 
us. I felt it must come, and noting that 
my chum, too, was looking like Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘native hue of resolution” on 
which “the pale cast of thought” had 
produced an unwholesome effect, I rose, 
and by a desperate effort mastering my 
emotion, ‘We must see Sepwell before 
it gets dark. You'll order yourself 
some more beer and stay till we come 
back?” I cried ; and off we ran, glad to 
find cool air and solitude. 

Next day we had more abbey, and did 
the other sights, including the unfinished 
house, very like, I thought, the Treshams’ 
house near Lilford. Then came one of the 
most delightful rambles I ever had; for 
schoolboys so seldom get a walk in late 
spring or early summer, the most en- 
joyable of all times in the country. We 
forgot all about archwology, and steered by 
compass right across the Verulam Woods, 
glorious, I remember, with wild cherry, and 





then on through by-ways and pleasant 
lanes, putting up at last at some little inn 
(probably a poachers’ haunt) not in any 
village—indeed I wholly forget where. 
That woodland walk lost us Hatfield, 
which I had meant to see; and two of 
our days were gone, so there was nothing 
for it but to start very early to get home 
the shortest way. 

Our money, too, had run short. _When 
furnishing ourselves, we had not calculated 
on a banquet, or beer and pipes for a guest. 
So I remember, after a very light break- 
fast, spending our last twopence ona drink 
of milk and a penny loaf, which latter we 
ate in Watford Churchyard, and then took 
our way over Stanmore to Edgware. It 
is a grand way of coming down upon 
London, and we grew cheery at the sight, 
kut were rather discouraged when a 
brewer’s man, driving a light cart, met our 
appeal for a lift with a “ Waddle ye stand ?” 
and as we could not stand anything at all, 
he whipped past with a grin. 

And who was John Carpenter, to whom 
our holiday was due? He was Town 
Clerk in Henry the Fifth’s time, and was 
friend and executor of Dick Whittington, 
and being minded to give others a chance 
of getting the learning which had been so 
useful to himself, he, in 1442, left by will 
certain houses and fields in Houndsditch, 
Cheapside, and Tottenham Court Road, 
for keeping four children of virtuous free- 
men at school, clothing them, and giving 
them a start in life. Carpenter’s will is 
lost, but in 1663 the Corporation was 
paying yearly nineteen pounds ten shil- 
lings out of the estates—namely, eighteen 
pounds divided among four children, and 
one pound ten shillings to the Chamber- 
lain for managing the estates. The absur- 
dity of clothing, feeding, and teaching a 
boy or girl for ninety shillings a year 
never seems to have struck them. I say 
“or girl,” for Dick Whittington’s friend 
seems to have cared for the advance- 
ment of both sexes alike. His: was 
the age for portioning out poor maidens, 
and giving them a chance of being the 
wives of future Whittingtons; but by- 
and-by that view of things got quite lost 
sight of. We know how stunted and 
altogether unworthy of its foundation is 
the girls’ branch of the Bluecoat School, 
and even the second founder of Carpenter’s 
school did not see his way—as now he 
doubtless would have done—to giving 
girls a share in the endowment. 

Well, the Carpenter estates grew in 
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value, till, in 1833, the yearly rent was 
over nine hundred pounds net. 

But the Corporation, following therein 
the example of dean and chapters and 
other conscienceless bodies of individually 
conscientious men, went on paying to the 
four boys the pittance which in Henry 
the Fifth’s time had absorbed all the 
income. Lord Brougham’s Charity Com- 
mission was just what was wanted to 
stir them up to a sense of duty ; and they 
had then a man, Warren Stormes Hale, who 
determined that the abuse should be 
redressed, and that Carpenter’s land should 
be so managed as to give the City—what it 
had never had since theold monkish days— 
a really good day-school free to all at an 
almost nominal charge. Carpenter, then, 
was the first founder, but Alderman 
IIale it was who gave new life to the old 
foundation. Only a tallow-chandler, not 
like the “City men” now who live at 
Brighton, or Croydon, or Surbiton, but one 
who had lived and worked amongst his 
men, and was not ashamed that everybody 
should know it. I fear the snobbishness of 
boys did not fully see the man behind the 
tallow; but still we did like and respect 
him, as we had good reason to do. 

This school set the pattern in two things 
now almost universal—separate class-rooms 
(‘the Prussian system,” we used to be told, 
for the Fatherland even then was becoming 
self-asserting), and scholarships held at 
the school. These more than covered the 
school-fees, the cost of books, etc., and 
enabled (as they were meant to do) talented 
boys of poor parents to stay on and try for 
something at the Universities, almost the 
only kind of thing that, in those days 
before civil and other service competitions, 
could be tried for by lads without influence. 
I entered school too old to gain one of 
these, but I remember the holders were 
not looked down (as the free-boys used to 
be at grammar-schools), but quite the 
reverse. Very soon it became the fashion 
to found at the City School scholarships for 
Oxford and Cambridge. The ‘Times ” 
set the example. Some gigantic fraud at 
Hamburg was exposed in time by the 
sagacity of their correspondent, and the 
City merchants raised a testimonial to the 
newspaper, which was applied to this 
purpose. Then the first Jew who ever sat 
in Parliament, Sir David Salamons, the 
O'Connell of the Hebrews, commemorated 
his triumph by founding a Salamons’ 
scholarship. Others followed. 

Now the school is rich beyond the 





measure of any old foundation, and it is a 
curious thing that just when everything has 
been “ thrown open ” in this rage for doing 
away with founders’ wills, and poor local 
men are often cut off from all share in the 
free school of their native place unless they 
can afford a grinder to prepare their boys 
to geta scholarship at it, the fashion should 
have been revived of founding prizes 
limited to one particular school. I am 
glad that itis so. I believe in local en- 
dowments, and I hold the destruction of 
them all over England to be a mistake 
almost as grievous as disestablishment 
would be. The old grammar-schools were 
shamefully abused ; but they need not 
therefore have been practically closed to 
those for whom, in spite of quibbling, 
the founders meant them. 

Well, my school is fine enough, and I 
suppose if a boy at one of the lower-grade 
schools—St. Thomas, Charterhouse, for 
instance—showed talent, he would be sent 
to compete for a Carpenter scholarship, and 
his parents would be thus encouraged to 
keep him on at school, and give him the 
chance of bringing his talent to the front. 
If he is what is called a boy of promise, he 
ought to have no difficulty in receiving a 
first-class education, not in classics and 
mathematics only, but also in chemistry and 
natural science, in which the school has 
always done well, and means, if one may 
judge from the splendid lecture-hall and 
laboratory, and experimenting-rooms at the 
top of the new building, to do still better. 

Besides some twenty-five scholarships to 
the universities (several of them given by 
City companies ; some of these, like the 
Broderers, being otherwise unknown to the 
general public), and one medical scholar- 
ship to St. Thomas’s, the school has, as I 
said, scholarships tenable at school. They 
have grown in number since I was there. 
We had the eight Carpenter scholarships, 
giving twenty-five pounds a year at school 
for board, besides education free, and two 
pounds a year towards books, and fifty 
pounds on leaving school, which if the boy 
went to college was supplemented with one 
hundred pounds more. I know a worthy 
archdeacon who is not ashamed to say that 
to this help when help was needed he owes 
his present position. But, besides these, I 
see there are now eleven others ; one for 
natural science (in memory of the late 
head-master, whom I loved too well to say 
much of him in public), one for Sanscrit, 
and four founded by Sir Albert David 
Sassoon, and two founded by Jews, Really, 
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if any talent is lost within the bills of mor- 
tality, it is not for want of educational help ; 
if it does not “emerge,” as the phrase is, 
the reason must be because it prefers to 
keep its head under water. 

I have said so much about my school that 
I have left myself no space to speak of the 
other City schools. Therefore, I must put 
off till another paper what I have gleaned 
about them from books, and from friends 
who were at them while I was in Honey 
Lane Market. 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 
BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 
PART IIL 
“ AFTER LIFE’S FITFUL 
FEVER.” 

ON that night of wild dispeace and mad 
contention, when Davey’s footsteps had 
died into silence, and mother and daughter 
were left face to face, Hilda—trembling in 
every limb—still dazed from the effects of 
that sudden swoon which had seemed to her 
as the chill hand of death grasping her tired 
heart—went timidly to her mother’s side. 

“Mother,” she said, “ have you nothing 
to say to me, not one word of comfort for 
me, dear? Ah me! my heart is fit to 
break in twain to see my dear one suffer 
so, and for no sin of his, no sin of his!” 

* All your thought is for the living lover ; 
for the dead father you have none. Traitor 
that you are to the blood that beats in your 
false and cowardly heart!” 

“Mother, mother, did you never know 
what it is to love? How it seems to fill 
one with longing to make the beloved one 
happy? How it teaches a poor weak 
woman, such as I, to try and be strong 
and full of a good courage, and to stand 
by the man I love, against the world ?” 

“While you sing to this tune, Hilda, I 
do not care to listen. Ihave said my say. 
Choose between him and me. I tell you I 
long to see him suffer. I should like to 
live to see him stripped of all his wealth, 
of all good men’s honour, of all that makes 
life dearest to him—of the woman he loves 
with every beat of his passionate heart. 
I should like to see him hunted from the 
home that is his by wrong and not by 
right, and then I could die happy. Is he 
not his father’s son? Did not death rob 
me of my vengeance once, just when all 
I jonged for so madly seemed within my 
grasp? There is no fear of that now. The 
father was old and feeble. I was a fool to 
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fancy he could live through such an ordeal— 
a fool, a blind, besotted fool !—but the son 
is young and strong; death dare not lay 
its hand on such as he, and he is too 
good to seek death. Ah, I have counted 
up the chances till I know them off by 
heart! I have not blundered this time.” 

Hilda, watching the cruel lips that 
worked as they muttered, grew fearful of 
that awful figure of incarnate hate and lust 
of vengeance, whose name, for her, was 
‘ mother.” 

She shrank back against the wall; her 
hands were pressed upon her breast as if to 
still its panting; her eyes were wide and 
full of fear; her lips were drawn back 
from the pearl-white teeth set in the tension 
of pain. 

“IT watched him,” continued Hester, 
seeming to speak rather to herself than to 
Hilda, “day by day, hour by hour ; each 
day, each hour was sweeter to him than 
the last—sweeter to him and—to her. He 
was caught in the meshes of the net that 
fate and I had spread for him, and now— 
now the harvest of my longing is at hand, 
shall I let myself be foiled by a girl’s 
whim, by a child’s fancy for its latest toy ? 
Not I—not I! Hilda, are you there?” 

Something that might have been Hilda’s 
wraith—so white, so wan, so full of shudder- 
ing horror did it seem—answered to that 
call; came trembling to her knee, and sunk 
there, gazing up at her with wide dis- 
tended eyes. 

Could it be Hester Devenant’s voice that 
spoke? Could it be Hester Devenant’s 
hand that touched the ruffled nut-brown 
hair so tenderly? Could it be Hester 
Devenant’s lips that were laid upon that 
lovely brow, damp with the dew of pain 
and fear ? 

“You have thought me stern and hard. 
I have heard you sobbing my name in 
your sleep—praying to be loved ‘only a 
little,’ that your life might be less lonely, 
your heart less starved. Well, let us begin 
a new life together, child. I will promise 
you such love and tenderness as strong 
hard natures like mine do give, when 
they melt and soften. Your heart shall 
never more be starved—rather over-fed. 
We will be for ever each by the other, 
moved by the same thoughts, stirred by the 
same fancies. We will gather flowers from 
our garden, and take them together to 
your father’s grave. There, as I tell you 
the story of his love and mine, dew that 
has its fountain in your eyes shall fall 
and glisten on their leaves. When you 
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were a baby-girl I was often hard with 
you, I know; but remember, child, I had 
been reared like that—had known no other 
training. It was not want of love! Often, 
as you slept, I have stood and watched you 
till the tears have blinded me—for my life 
was sad, the light that once had shone for 
me, shone no more; but now—now, we 
will try to make each other happy, will we 
not, my sweet, my sweet ?” . 

What good angel had touched that 
hardened heart? What strange new birth 
had that dark spirit, in a moment’s time, 
in the twinkling of an eye, passed through, 
becoming a new creature ? 

Hilda, in wild amaze and speechless rap- 
ture, clung about her mother, and, when the 
glad tears came, hid them upon her bosom. 

Thus sheltered in what she deemed a 
newly-found and precious haven of ten- 
derness, she could not see the evil, eager 
light that shone out in her mother’s eyes, 
nor yet the hard triumphant smile that 
curved her lips. 

Closer and closer grew the unaccustomed 
clasp of those enfolding arms ; heavier and 
heavier pressed the hand that lay on 
Hilda’s bowed head. 

“These happy things shall come to pass, 
shall they not?” whispered Hester plead- 
ingly ; “shall they not, my darling? And 
you will give up this lover of yours—this 
felon’s son? You will teach your heart and 
lips to curse him, as mine do?” 

“‘ Never, never!” cried Hilda, starting 
from the loving attitude of humility, and 
standing before her mother a beautiful 
figure of defiance. ‘‘He is good, noble, true! 
I shall pray for Heaven’s best blessings 
on his head, as long as I have breath. 
Oh, mother, to think how he suffered here 
to-night—to think of the look on his dear 
face as he turned to Davey for comfort, 
and Davey had none to give! My God! 
shall I ever forget it? And I—I could do 
nothing to help him! I could do nothing 
but stand by—helpless and undone !” 

A change came over Hester as she 
listened. 

The light, the life, the eagerness died 
out of her face. It became as the face of 
a statue. She gathered her shawl about 
- shoulders, rose, and moved towards the 

oor. 

‘Mother, mother !” cried Hilda, follow- 
ing, and catching at her sleeve; “are you 
going to leave me like this? Why has 
your heart hardered to me again ?” 

The poignant agony in her voice was 
such as might well have pleaded for her 





with the cruellest; but Hester heard it 
unmoved, 

She had played her last card. She was 
once more foiled in her scheme of ven- 
geance; for did she not know, in her crafty 
soul, that to Ralph Stirling, house and lands, 
wealth and fame—all might be counted as 
* well lost,” if but Hilda was his own ? 

Whatever blows fate-had in store for 
him he could face them bravely, with 
Hilda’s hand in his—Hilda’s kisses of sweet 
comfort on his lips. He was panoplied in 
that invincible armour, the love of a fond 
and faithful woman. 

Only through that strong and tender safe- 
guard could his heart be stabbed; and 
now—the hand that might have wielded 
the barb, clung to him instead, and would 
not loose its passionate fond hold. 

“ Mother, one word,” pleaded Hilda. 
“T do not love you less, because I love 
him so much. Forgive him, forgive him 
the only sin of which he is guilty, that of 
being his father’s son, and we will try 
which can love you best—he orI! We 
will tend you, vie with each other in 
gentle service to you. He said to-night he 
would never take me from you. Mother, 
mother !” 

She fell upon her knees, clutching her 
mother’s dress, and hiding her quivering 
face among its folds. 

Would pity conquer, after all? Would 
the love for her child, which Hester had 
said lay deep and hidden in her heart, rise 
and swamp that lust for revenge that, 
yielded to, had made her what she was—a 
miserable woman, self-tortured, torturing 
others, half mad, desolate indeed ? 

In the heavy silence which followed her 
last words, Hilda waited, panting out her 
breath in short quick sobs, praying in a 
wordless ecstasy of suffering; but she 
waited in vain. 

At last, feeling the form to which she 
clung tremble, hoping against hope that a 
flood of tender yielding was making words 
impossible, she looked up. 

Then she cried out, and her voice seemed 
to her own ears as that of a stranger, so 
hoarse, so changed, so charged with fear 
was it. 

“Mother, what is it? Tell me; speak 
tome! What is it that you see?” 

What indeed ? 

Some vision that called up a smile of 
ineffable tenderness—some vision to which 
Hester’s hands were stretched as in a 
passion of love and longing. 

Her eyes were staring out into the night 
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of dusky stirring shadows, and pale gleam- 
ing lights. 

“ See,” she said, speaking hurriedly and 
seeming to labour for breath ; “he is there, 


waiting for me, beckoning tome! Yes, I 
am coming, Gabriel; | am coming. Give 


me my cloak, and my gipsy-bonnet; he 
likes me best in that. I can go through 
the fir-wood, they will not see me; 
my brother is at the milking-sheds; the 
brindle cow is sick. Father is talking 
with old neighbour Dan, out in the porch ; 
there is no fear, I tell you; give me my 
cloak.” 

Hilda, wild with fear, could but fling 
both arms about her mother as she knelt, 
and watch her in a stupor of amaze. It 
was a trance—a seizure, the result of long 
and dreadful strain—it would pass. 

But why was that poor sunken cheek so 
pale and livid? Why so dim and fixed 
the staring eyes ? 

“Mother, mother! it is Hilda speaks to 
you! Do you not know me, dear? Look 
at me—speak to me. Oh, my God! what 
shall I do?” 

Still deaf, still blind to all external 


|| things, Hester did but strain a step nearer 


to the open window that framed the 
picture of the night. 

“T am coming,” she whispered; “my 
love, lam coming to you now. Howsweet 
the hay smells! I hear the sheep-bells 
tinkling in the fields by the river. Let 
us go there, Gabriel. Why do you not 
take my hand? Who is this that stands 
between us? He waves me back from you 
—he speaks.” 

A moment she stood silent, gasping for 
breath—her hands, clasped above her 
heart, tore at her dress as though some 
burning agony consumed her. 

Then her voice rose high : 

“Not that! Davey, Davey, do not call 
me that—anything but that! There is no 
blood upon my hands; let me go—let me 

0 ! ” 

With a wild despairing gesture, she flung 
up her arms, a harsh and strangled cry 
broke from her throat, and she fell heavily 
all her length, as one might do who is shot 
straight through the heart. 

When the servants, startled by that 
fearful wail, came hurrying to the room, 
they found Hilda white and dumb, with 
her arms girding a dead form, and her 
tears and kisses falling on a dead face. 

Once more death had wrested from Hilda 
Devenant’s hand the cup of vengeance, ere 
her lips had tasted it, 





CHAPTER XIII. ‘*. . . SHE SLEEPS WELL,” 


“Tr is I—Alicia.” 

The room was darkened. King Death 
was holding his solemn court. In the 
midst of the gloom that ever seems his 
most fitting surrounding lay the white 
marble effigy of a woman. Sometimes the 
touch of Azrael hardens. Here it had 
softened. Hester Devenant’s cruel mouth 
was peaceful now in its still and noble 
lines. A faint smile lay upon it. The 
closed eyes—the hands crossed upon the 
quiet breast—all spoke of rest; and were 
the more solemn and striking, since in life 
both eyes and hands had been so restless. 

Years ago Hilda had been possessed by 
the idea that her mother was always pursu- 
ing something. Now that long seeking 
was over; and to the sorrowing girl the 
absolute stillness, the unbroken repose, 
seemed a thing most strange and wonderful. 
So vast was the chasm between what life 
had been, and what death was, that there 
were moments in which she almost felt as 
though it were by the side of some stranger, 
and not by her mother’s body that she 
kept an awful vigil. 

On the pillow by the dead woman lay 
rare and delicate blossoms; flowers that 
had never budded and bloomed in the 
White House garden, 

Against the twilight, made by curtained 
windows, was seen the silhouette of a 
bowed, tress-crowned head, a_ slender 
drooping figure. 

“It is I—Alicia,” said a tender, trembling 
voice again, and a light footstep crossed to 
Hilda’s side. “I was ill, dear, I could not 
come before. NowI am here, you will not 
send me from you, will you ?” 

Alicia spoke timidly. The relation in 
which the two women stood to one another 
appeared to be reversed. As with most 
sensitive natures, in Alicia, repulse en- 
gendered timidity; and now she might 
have been the girl, and Hilda the matured 
woman, so wistful was her voice, so plead- 
ing her attitude. Hilda raised her head, 
and looked the vicar’s wife full in the face. 
Her tear-dimmed eyes, looking earnestly 
and intently through the dusk, were like 
those of a spirit. 

‘‘ Why should I send you away?” -she 
said, drawing the other down beside her ; 
“there is no shadow between us now.” 

“T felt the shadow come—it hurt me 
cruelly ; for I loved you, Hilda, dearly ; 
but I never knew its name.” 

“Thad a secret to keep—or thought I 
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had—a terrible, cruel secret to keep— | 
and I feared you, for I loved you so that 
it would have been hard to hide it from | 
you. Such an agony of fear came over 
me at times that I grew weak, helpless, | 
full of longing for some hand to hold in 
mine—some voice to say one word of, 
comfort to me. Idare not let myself even | 
think of you then. It was too much | 
love, not too little, that drove me from | 
you, dear.” 

“Poor child ! poor child!” 

Alicia’s hair, once brown and ruddy as | 
the ripened hazel-nut, was now thickly | 
lined with grey ; in her eyes was to be seen 
the mild and radiant shining that tells of 
a heart satisfied and at peace, and a life 
made full by perfect love and perfect | 
sympathy. She had lived and loved ; had 
waited, and won her heart’s desire, and the 
lesson her own happiness had taught her 
was a tender and beautiful yearning to 
comfort those less happy than herself. The 
touch of her hand seemed to hold the grace 
of healing. Her voice fell with welcome 
cadence on the ear of sorrow. 

After a while Hilda said : 

“You have never asked me what my 
secret was.” 

“ Because I know it already. You were | 
afraid your mother was mad; you were | 
afraid she might be taken from you if the | 
world shared your secret. Ah, heart so 
strong and tender, how it must haveached !” 

“Tt did—it did!” 

“ All seemed so dark—so dark and sad 
—and then the sunshine came, all the | 
sweeter for the darkness that had gone 
before. Was it not so, child?” 

“Yes, yes—so sweet, and oh, so 
precious! All the trouble died out ; even 
that ghastly fear had less terror in it, and 


then—only that very night—he told me. 


he would never part us—never take me 


from her. One can bear anything—cannot | 


one 1—when there are two to it.” 


with a sob-like catching of the breath : 
“Yes, yes, whatever Heaven may send.” 
“And even now,” said Hilda, “in all 
the sorrow of this terrible struggle to 
realise that what was a living, breathing 
creature so short a while ago is now but | 
that, I have the same. comfort still. 
you see the flowers upon her pillow? It 
was Ralph sent them from the house from 
which he soon will be exiled for ever.” 


Do | 


As she spoke, the two women had risen 
from the wide low window-seat, and, hand 
in hand, had drawn nearer and nearer to 


| the bier. 


When close beside it, Hilda bent until 


her lips touched the white petals that were 


hardly whiter. 

My love,” she sighed, ‘‘ how good you 
are to me!” 

Then she touched the lovely rippled 
lint-white hair parted on the icy brow 


(of the dead, and sank on her knees, 


sobbing out that name that for her must 
henceforth be a name only : 

“Mother, mother, and you loved me— 
after all!” 

What a revelation were those two last 
words ! 

After all the struggle, and the lonely 
loveless life ; after all the unrecognised 
devotion ; after all the weary, unsatisfied 
longing, she had been loved !. 

Alicia Deane, kneeling by her side, 
not striving to stem the torrent of her 
grief, but only to make her feel that that 
torrent had not to be met alone, was not 
without a feeling of self-reproach as she 
looked at the dead white face and folded 
hands of the woman whom she had steadily 
disliked and mistrusted. 

Had she not, after all, been harsh in her 
judgment? Had the bitter resentment 
that swayed Hester’s whole life, that 
had been blind and distorted, unreasoning 
and unrelenting, been wholly unjust? 
Was it not wrong rather in the manner of 
it than in the fact of its existence ? Might 


/ not she—Alicia—have been less ready to 
' condemn that which she could not under- 


stand? have made more persevering efforts 
to win, and, maybe, to soften ? 

As these thoughts grew in her, she 
prayed for God’s mercy on the passionate 
sad soul that had passed away from earth 
for ever, and then she cast her arm about 


the shaken form beside her, drew the poor 
As in a flash, the years of her wedded life | 
came up before Alicia, while she answered | 


aching head upon her breast, and vowed 
to her own heart and to God, that for 
Hilda a mother’s care and love should 
never more be lacking. 


Now nahin the 
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